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What Have the Last Ten Years 


Done to Me Spiritually? 


*K 

Mr. Loomer: Today we propose to present three statements on the 
Rounp Taste. Obviously in the short space of one-half hour we cannot 
intensively examine what the spiritual meaning of the last ten years 
has had for us; but we can suggest, in all humility, a few of our central 
thoughts and feelings. 

So, first, we shall hear from Mr. George Shuster, president of Hunter 
College. My statement will follow his; and then John Bennett of Union 
Theological Seminary will speak. 


Mr. Suusrer: We have, God knows, lived dangerously through years 
when there was wasteland everywhere and nowhere peace. Death was 
so busy the bodies fell like hail, and even loving ones could not count 
fast enough any more. Sometimes, indeed, in filthy prison halls they 
perished as ants do under a heel. And, finally, out of the hidden cupboard 
of nature there was rifled the most murderous battle-ax of all, wielded 
as a portent of direr things to come, over the Japanese cities. At Verdun 
men had still died with a kind of horrible and moving grandeur, but at 
Hiroshima there was only an execution. Modern war is mass execution. 

But, though this be true, it is no more obvious than are the extraor- 
dinary pains to which humanity has gone in order not to witness the 
execution, not to look at it even in its thought. No industry of our time 
is so immense in scope and energy as is that which manufactures sedatives 
for the intellect and the emotions. It controls, as everyone realizes, the 
radio, the screen, and, to an ever increasing extent, the mastodonic press. 
There is almost no cranny of modern time and space it does not occupy. 

On the one hand, then, there is the dark fate of humanity—its crude, 
unfathomable mass crimes, mass passions, and secret individual stench— 
and, on the other side, there is the pinochle deck. Mind you, this deck 
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is intrinsically harmless, even good. The trouble is that men expect it 
to accomplish more than it possibly can. No achievement of modern 
civilization is more notable than is the progressive increase of the amount 
of time at the individual citizen’s disposal. The pinochle deck, there- | 
fore, is called upon to give men employment for twice as much time as_ 
they spend on work or sleep. Reduced to bare mathematical essentials, 
this means that there has been created in the mind of the average person 
a wide and vast vacuity. | 
The revolution which exchanged the horse for the steam engine or | 
the motorcar was not nearly so violent as the upheaval which changed | 
the human relationship to time. Every man now has about him a tre- 
mendous area of silence, inside which he can, if he wishes, evoke the | 
meaning of the world. And, yet, precisely this free time is filled | 
vistas of horror. This is the age which has seen the fierce and dreadful! 
little beast called Hitler. It is also the time which, leaning on the arms of 
Dostoevski, has witnessed the antics of the Russian-possessed. The wide | 
and vast vacuity is filled with other demons, too. What wonder then 
that the bewildered citizen should get out the pinochle deck and play | 
and play and play. | 
I shall like to illustrate it another way. During the war the Depart- | 
ment of Justice asked me to serve as a member of an enemy alien board, 
convened in Santa Fe to review the histories of Japanese interned there. | 
And so eventually I boarded the “Chief” in Chicago and there met | 
President Conant of Harvard. We chatted genially about education and | 
the sorry business of being a college president. Then suddenly the train | 
stopped at an unscheduled station. Dr. Conant alighted, and I saw, as | 
we left the station, that my colleague was greeted by Army officers. With | 
fancied astuteness I reasoned that some plant for the manufacture of | 


synthetic rubber was undoubtedly stationed near by. It was not until | 
the summer of 1945 that I realized the meaning of Los Alamos. | 

Thus, nonchalantly and unwittingly, can a human being of our gen- | 
eration pass from the present to a future which may, in a sudden blazing | 
instant, abolish the past. People were dozing, drinking, eating, and 
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reading detective stories on that train. They, none of them, knew, any 
more than did I, that they had passed that afternoon within handshake 


_ of the terrible secret of the stars. I cannot think of anything which could 
symbolize more effectively the greatness and the misery of contem- 


porary man. 

Those of us who do not run away from the vacuity which now sur- 
rounds us can, if they desire, take fearful advantage of those who do. 
They have access to incalculable strength. They can determine the 
dynamism of the time, even as a pilot at the control of a plane can 
manipulate its speed and suspension. The intellectual, in short, has got 
hold of the motor of history. Everything depends upon whether he 
knows where he is going, and how, and why. 

Let us glance, again, at the brutal little man called Hitler. It is hot pleas- 
ant to do so, but at least we can see him far enough away now to make 


out, in part, what he really was—a frustrated intellectual who got what 


we would term a college education, who shared in a lost war, and who 


- was obsessed with the notion of winning it back again. Roufid about 


him, of course, were those who wanted to snuff the candles of their own 


| insignificant lives and light some fatter taper. But there were about him, 


also, the immense multitude who were afraid to look beyond the routine 
which took them to the movies with their wives, out walking with the 
children on Sunday, to a bottle of wine, and to bed. They had no notion 
of the tremendous pent-up dynamic of their age; and, when somebody 


tried to tell them about it, they ran away scared. And so Hitler got that 


energy into his hands. He went as deeply into the mystery of it as his 


limited insight would permit. We were accustomed to laugh at Hitler’s 
race theories; and, of course, they were, in some ways, ridiculous. But, 


in reality, we cannot take them too seriously, anxiously. 


The author of a recent article declared that understanding Russia 
meant seeing that intellectuals could be ruthless in the act of making a 
better world; and she predicted that, in view of the shortage of bath- 


tubs and other devices in the Balkans, they might be obliged to demon- 


strate a little ruthlessness, there, too. I recall being awakened one morn- 
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ing at an inn ina little Croatian town by what I believed to be bird song 
of a rare and exquisite kind. But, when I went to the window, the fan- 
cied larks proved to be maids washing the linen in a little stream that ran | 
through the courtyard. I do not doubt in the least that, in order to secure | 
modern conveniences, the intellectuals will tranquilly and quite eff- 
ciently kill off the milkmaids. 

It were far better, surely, that any one of us should be hooted out of 
court than that he should deny the peril which now lies in the almost 
unconscious corruption of the intellectual—unconscious because the | 


mood of power often lies so close to the mood of righteousness. Justice | 

is not simple but infinitely complex; and the great misfortune of the 

intellectual who seeks to wield it is that he has learned too well the art 
*,. ¢ 

of generalization. He does not always see that all plans must be drawn 


in lines and that trees or men cannot live when they are only lines. 

Yet, when all this has been noted, it remains to add how much of nobil- 
ity and heroism, of virtue and sweetness, of mercy and vision, have we not | 
seen in dur day—how well some of our friends have spoken before they _ 
put on their final crown of thorns and what health comes to one from | 
holding his hands in remembrance, hearing sentences in which there | 
was honor and beauty and dedication, for they had charity which never 
falleth away whether prophecies shall be made void or knowledge shall 
be destroyed. 

Let me bring to life again some words from the Proclamation of the | 
German Confessional Church at Eastertide, 1937: “We ask the blessing | 
of the Lord, who is the victor, upon our brothers and sisters who are in 
concentration camps and in prisons. We are mindful of the pastors and 
the faithful who have been driven from chapels and churches in which, | 
by reason of the persecutions visited upon them, the word of God can 
no longer be proclaimed. We do not know who will next be summoned > 
to sacrifice his honor and his freedom and all that he possesses on this 
earth in Christ’s name. Because we are faithful to God’s word, we can- 
not shirk our duty; and so we say to all our friends that those who believe 
in Christ must suffer much by reason of the world.” 
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Men and women having the power to speak such words are not limited 
| to one country or race or creed or year. They form an intellectual com- 
» munity of witnesses. They reach out hands to each other, though they 
be alone and the time after nightfall. They are like lighthouses girdling 
the sea of the human soul; and it is only necessary to see that they are 
there in order to know that humanity can still find a lifeline of hope 
which is not stagnant optimism but a solid reason for valor. 

The universe is not a jail. The most probing and important question 
) to be asked about it is, “What is the cosmos? Is it also He?” 

I find it most extraordinary that the meaning of the quest for God 
should have been stated in terms of startling profundity and modernity 
by two men who lived in the culture that surrendered to Adolf Hitler. 
Franz Kafka was a very great artist, speaking in anxious, luminous, and 
sometimes heartbroken parables about the secret of his time. With this 


time he had opened the door of the universe to find no one there. The 
Nietzscheans had placed divinity on a funeral pyre. God was dead. I 
think that Kafka is the first man to succeed in conveying the feel of 
an empty world. Many, like Santayana, have been haunted by the bleak 
chill which comes over eternal wastes, and others have summoned up 
the cheerful Lucretian tune to keep their courage up; but Kafka decided 
to make his home out there, to sit by the window, and to see what nothing 
was like. He may be, from some points of view, a dangerous writer, 


F 


) because many are fascinated by the statue of nihilism, just as others 
» relished the notion of leaping from great heights to their deaths; but 
to me, at least, it seems that Kafka has provided a stark and sobering 


definition of a Godless world. 

_ And the counterpart of Kafka, I think, is Martin Buber, philosopher 
) and poet, whose writings are only now coming to be known in English 
lands. What Buber has done is to report, in words which have in them 
the very essence of contemporary experience, what really happens when 
/ one professes a theistic faith. He shows that the first event is the conquest 
_ of idealism—is the sense that idealism is a self-created system of thought 


-and therewith the winning of freedom. This freedom is, of course, 
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limited as life and the cosmos are. But it is, in the final analysis, hemmed 
in only by Him who is not hemmed in, and therefore it is the condition 
which makes possible brotherhood, because the fact of duality has become | 
the ultimate truth of existence. | 

I am not pleading here for anyone’s philosophy. It merely seems evi- 
dent that only one enterprise can lead to populating the empty place 
which now lies, like a desert, around the heart of man—and that is the 
debate about the ultimate meaning of life. If that debate can be carried 
on from the point to which Kafka and Buber, for example, have taken 
it, the intellectual can reacquire stature for the masses of men, for, alas, | 
what he is to those masses now is an unintelligible tyrant and planner. 


He comes with good things, like factory-made goods, hygiene, games, 
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and with fair words like “equality,” “democracy,” “the people.” He is 
always going to patch matters up in four or five years. He has a great 
scheme. But the people go into the armies, the work camps, the labor 
battalions, the jails, or they walk up and down—down and up—parading 
and looking at flags or giving salutes. Or, again, it may be that they go) 
scampering across the bumps in the capitalistic system and getting used | 
to WPA. 

Sometime the truth will come out. Men may not be willing to face} 


up, but the truth is that, unless there is something else to do with a life; 


than all this, three score years and ten are three score and ten times too) 


many. We can only pray, without deserving an answer to our prayer, | 
that God will again take His world into His arms. | 


Mr. Loomer: Thank you, Mr. Shuster. | 


Mr. Bennett: Loomer, why do you not present your views about how 
the last ten years have affected you spiritually ? | 
Mr. Loomer: My central conclusions, as a result of the last ten years, , | 
are: One, we cannot assume that good will eventually triumph over 
evil. So we cannot longer substitute a belief in progress for a belief in. 
God. Second, I agree with you, Shuster, that, although we must use our 


reason in all places which we can, yet our final attitude must be one f 
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of faith, for there is no completely satisfactory intellectual answer to 
the ultimate meaning of life. And, finally, seeing how every good thing 
can be used for evil purposes, seeing how we like the evil which we do, 
seeing how we (bad men and good men alike) cling to that which is 
harmful and which may cause our very downfall, therefore, I have tried 
to rediscover the meaning of the Christian faith. 
Our condition, I think, the condition of men of good will, is like that 
| of Job. Job was a good man, who lived up to the best that he knew. Job, 
| like every man, was tormented by diseases and the loss of his family 
and friends. He asked why the righteous suffer and the wicked prosper. 
| And he called upon God for an answer. And, out of his experience with 
God, his faith was restored, even though his intellectual questions re- 
mained unanswered. The faithful shall live by their faithfulness. 

This is, of course, Shuster, what you have pointed out as something 
/ modern man seems unable to do. Since he has no expectation from God, 
there is no God. Now, I deny this modern conviction that God does not 
exist. I think that those who despair and hold to this viewpoint are fixed, 
in the first stage of man’s spiritual development, which for me has been 
best described in one sentence by Whitehead. Whitehead said: “The indi- 
vidual starts with God the void, moves through the stage of God the 
enemy, and achieves his peace in God the companion.” 
_ What does this mean? The stage of God the void is a life lived in terms 
| of the natural vitalities and expectations. We live for our family, or job, 
the raise in salary, the promotion, the new dress and coming party, the 
| new and better house, the struggle for power. Some join cultural groups 
| for self-improvement; others give their all to noble causes which call for 
devoted effort. 

But God is a void, a vast emptiness. There is no Santa Claus. Friends 
“move away. Girls are fickle. We lose our jobs. We fail in business. 
Friends deceive and fail us. We are neither promoted nor raised in salary. 

Children die, and husbands are killed on faraway fields of conflict. The 
causes to which we gave ourselves are defeated, and they are as ashes 
in our mouths. Wars recur. And we find that no fellowship can be fully 
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trusted. We flit from one value to another, engaged in an endless round 
of refreshment. But no value really satisfies. All beauties pass away, an 
their passing leaves us empty. Each moment flits through our hands. 
We grow old. We are not angry or defiant, but only hurt and bewildered. 
We cry, but not in anguish. We are defeated, but not in agony. We d 
not mature because we have exhausted our resources and because life i 


habitually accepted as the meaningless is. Heaven is empty. | 
The stage of God the enemy differs from this in that life lived is lived! 


j 


not in ignorance but in defiance of the conditions which make for human) 
fulfilment. Perhaps rebellion is a higher form of existence than innocence: 
or ignorance, but the rebellious denial always involves idolatry, a god of 
our own ambitions and subject to our own control. For example, we 
rebel against the notion that the equality of man is not an ideal but an 
inescapable fact of our human condition, binding us together so that 
every man injures himself to the extent and to the degree that he puts 
up barriers between himself and his fellows. We refuse to open ourselves; 
to those whom we dislike, the ignorant, the lazy, the poor and outcast, 
the colored races. We prefer our class or social, economic, and politica! 
distinctions. We do not want to believe that he that loses his life shal! 
save it. We rebel against trusting our possessions and status to people 


and conditions we cannot control. We will give only when we can 


foresee the gifts returned in the form of greater prestige, because we 


cannot believe that so-called “enlightened self-interest” is really one of 
the poorest and least adequate forms of self-interest. We are afraid of 
the idea that mutuality is the imposed law of life. We do not want to face 
the obligations which this law involves. We agree to the continuance of 
injustices rather than face ourselves with our own sins. We cling to our 
protective devices and the rationalizations of our prejudices because 
we will not trust the fundamental goodness of life. We will not endure 
the risk of getting hurt for the sake of finding that truth and resource 
which makes us invulnerable to the arrows of outrageous fortune. 


We prefer a world of our own making. We want our weaknesses un- 
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mentioned and unknown. We rebel against the prophet who sees us 
for what we are. We hate the saint who, by his very presence, judges 
and finds us wanting. And, in our secret fear, we hang them both, 
- hoping to kill our conscience and indeed our very souls. 

But God is not mocked. Inevitably and in the long run we are defeated 
by those equalities of people we neglect. The judgment of God is not a 
legal device on which we can overrule at will. God the enemy is that 
power who is ruthless in His love, having a direction and energy of 
His own. We can refuse to accept the divine persuasion, but we cannot 
honestly deny the broken evidence of our shattered ambitions and 
obsessions. God is not an ideal but a power—a power to realize human 
| fulfilment and restore the penitent—a power to crush those who refuse 
to yield to the divine imperative. Therefore, one cannot live at peace 
| with God the enemy. Defiance must lead either to death or to despair, 
_ and despair can be the beginning of finding God the friend. 

God the friend is that mutual process of giving and receiving which 
endures. It includes that creative agency whereby all our interests, desires, 
hates, loves, and values can be transformed into finer appreciations. 
As men found out in the past, the friendship of God depends upon a 

man’s being born again, because no achieved good or value is adequate 
to sustain the depth and width of life. 

__ The problem of discovering God the friend is the problem of discov- 
i ering that kind of process whereby all the necessary diversity of men 
» can be made mutually enhancing rather than mutually impoverishing. 
’ Thus, the relation of friendship has as its price its discipline. And again 
) it is to be noted that God is not mocked. There is no giving without a 
‘receiving. When we relate ourselves in creative growth, even to those 
_ who hate us, we receive even when the hater would deny us the gift. All 
giving has its fulfilment. God the friend is not ignorant of tragedy. But 
no tragedy is wholly unredeemable and final, for tragedy is the instru- 
ment which can lift us above the fated level of surrounding fact to a 
creative peace, for every evil is transmutable into some good whereby 


| 


the penitent is restored. 


| 


: 
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Mr. Suuster: Thank you, Mr. Loomer. 
We shall be very much interested, Bennett, in your views of the impact 
of the last ten years. | 


Mr. Bennerr: I start from the same place that you do, Loomer, for 


} 


these years have brought to me also a shock which changes the face of 
the world—the shock which comes from witnessing the depth and range 
of evil in human life. Of course, I have in mind the obvious destruction | 
of war and the monstrous forms of oppression from which some of the | 
world has suffered. | 

But there are several things which haunt me especially. One is the fact | 
that it will never be possible to believe that any society is secure against | 
self-destruction. We may believe that progress in many areas is possible, 
but it will always be precarious. Another thing which haunts me is the 
planned cruelty, the use of torture to break the integrity of persons, | 
which has become, in many places, an approved political method. An- 


other is the existence of ideological chasms between men, across which | 
one cannot expect to speak a convincing word, which destroy the possi- 
bility of mutual trust and rob men of the confidence that there is any 
truth to which all can appeal. | 

Both Shuster and Loomer have emphasized the loss of faith in modern | 
men as they try to cope with evil. I doubt if in America we have yet come 
to see the starkness of the world’s tragedy when there is no faith. We 
have covered up the real spiritual situation because we have assumed 
that everything would work out well in the future. Perhaps European 
spirits, from Dostoevski to Sartre may have more clearly discerned the 
real spiritual alternatives than most of us. Our faith for living has been | 
derived from our hope for the future. But now it appears that any hope 


which we can have must be based upon the faith that this is God’s world | 


and that therefore human history will not be a story of meaningless 
horror. | 


One of the results of these last ten years for me is that I have come 


to see in many new ways the meaning of Christianity and its extraor- 
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dinary relevance to the problems which we have been discussing. Chris- 
tianity has faced the worst in our life with its teaching about sin and 
about the need of radical redemption and with its emphasis upon the 
Cross. The Cross of Christ must have seemed at first to men the void. 
Now, as never before, I understand the truth in Christian teaching about 
sin, about the way in which our lives, individually and collectively, are 
| distorted by self-centeredness and by the pride which defends itself by 
seeing only the shortcoming of others. 

Now, as never before, I know what these New Testament words 
mean: “God commendeth His love towards us in that while we were 
yet sinners Christ died for us.” This demonstration that humanity in its 
bitter struggle today is not alone, that God is no absentee lord but one 
}who has acted to break the chains that bind us—this makes more sense 
to me than it did ten years ago. 


Ten years ago, I put great emphasis upon social and economic changes. 
It is as important now as it was then to work for a better social and 
conomic order, but there is this difference: Today we cannot be as 
confident as many of us were confident that any movement away from 


ithe status quo will be an advance. It is not enough to oppose old forms 
of injustice; it is also necessary to oppose new forms of oppression. 

It is one of the most tragic facts about our epoch that communism, 
which is politically and spiritually oppressive, can expect power because 
it promises a better life to millions of people whose claims to justice or 
\-o freedom from racial discrimination were neglected or denied by the 
‘whole respectable middle-class world or by the representatives of democ- 
hracy and Christianity. 
|) It should be clearer today than it was ten years ago that political and 
‘economic institutions and programs are not enough; that, when these 
ie alone emphasized, men are dominated by the fanatical faith of the 
, right and left, which hide from their adherents that there is a 


‘Vlivine righteousness above their partisan loyalties and which, in the 


a of social conflict, destroy mercy. 
} 
i 


|| Those who can do most for the world today have faith that within and 
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beyond the political order which staggers from crisis to crisis there is 
an order of God that became most fully known in the victory of Easter. 
Such men will remember that even the social causes which they serve. 
stand under the judgment of God, and they will remember that no) 


persons—not even ideological or national enemies—are outside the circle : 


of God’s love. 
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